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EARLY JAPANESE ARMOR 



A SPECIMEN OF EARLY JAPANESE 
ARMOR 

THE most important object in the 
newly arranged hall of Jap- 
anese armor is undoubtedly 
the helmet and corselet of a 
princely harness dating from the "golden 
era" of Japanese art — seven centuries 
ago. For not only is it of intrinsic in- 
terest as armor, but it furnishes in its 
various parts examples of the extraordin- 
ary skill of the early artist in steel and 
bronze, of the silk-weaver and leather- 
worker and above all the artist-decorator. 
The present specimen was discovered 
about 1902 in a small village in the pro- 
vince of Tamba, within fifty miles of Ky- 
oto, the ancient capital of Japan. Here it 
had been lost for centuries in a secret 



pantry of a kura (fire-proof store-house) 
which had once belonged to a temple. It 
is indeed to this fact that the armor owes 
its present condition, for in its silken 
wrappings, carefully packed in a lacquered 
chest, this in turn surrounded by a casing 
of straw, the armor has retained its orig- 
inal colors, together with its mountings of 
leather and silk. Indeed the leathern cas- 
ing of the corselet, with its pictured 
O-Fudo, is the only complete specimen of 
this rare period; so also are the fastening 
loops and sword-holder. 

The age of the armor can be determined 
with reasonable precision by comparison 
with similar objects of known antecedents 
which are preserved among the national 
treasures of Japan. And of these, most 
of which were illustrated nearly a cen- 
tury ago in the monograph on early 
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Japanese armor given in the classic Sho- 
ko-jiu-shiu, there are four specimens 
which agree closely with the present one. 
One of these, the votive armor of Yori- 
tomo, preserved in the shinto temple of 
Hinomisaki, dates from the end of the 
twelfth century. Another, of about the 
same date, was preserved until the early 
nineteenth century in the temple of 
Kurama and, judged from engravings, was 
so similar to the specimen now exhibited 
that there was at first a suspicion that the 
Kurama harness had been abstracted 
from the temple and not destroyed by 
fire. 

With all of these specimens there is 
close agreement in general design, in 
the size, shape and peculiar flatness of the 
scales (ko^ane) of which the armor is 
made up, in the quality of silk cording 
and leather work, in the wide kusazuri, 
falling apron-like from the corselet, in 
the broad neck guard of the helmet and in 
the great ear-guards which roll outward 
from either side. But especially striking 
is the similarity in the quality of work- 
manship, the finish and delicacy shown in 
the smaller details, e. g., in the metal 
work, in the bindings inserted where the 
various patterns of leather meet, or in 



the designs of the stamped leather. These 
were stamped, it appears, line by line, not 
by a general block or through a stencil 
as in later harnesses. The design on the 
leathern cover of the corselet showing 
O-Fudo (god of inflexible judgment) with 
the attendant figures, Seitaka-Doji and 
Kongara-Doji, is, as already noted, unique 
in its preservation, and deserves the 
closest study. It shows, for example, the 
skill of the early designers, who with the 
fewest lines have been able to concentrate 
in their work so much life and movement. 
Witness, for example, the expression in 
the arms of the figures or the swirl of 
the flames around the head of the central 
deity. 

The date of the present harness, grant- 
ing always the accuracy of the date as- 
signed to the similar specimens in Japan, 
cannot be much later than 1200 A. D. 
(early Kamakura period). For this de- 
termination we are indebted to the critics, 
Mr. Imamura, director of the Imperial 
Collection of Arms and Armor (Yu-shiu- 
kwan), and Professor Seki, of the Im- 
perial College of Art in Tokyo, who were 
so good as to examine the armor before 
it was sent from Japan. 

B. D. 
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CHANGES IN THE STAFF 

A Curator of Decorative Arts. 
— In conformity with their 
policy of developing the or- 
ganization of the Museum 
staff, and thereby increasing its efficiency 
as rapidly as circumstances permit, the 
Trustees at their December meeting ap- 
pointed Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner of 
Berlin as Curator of Decorative Arts, his 
term of office to begin as soon as his 
present engagements will permit. Dr. 
Valentiner is now the private assistant 
of Wilhelm Bode, the Director General 
of the Royal Museums of Berlin, as well 
as official assistant in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum. He was especially recommen- 
ded to the Trustees of the Metropolitan 



Museum by Dr. Bode himself, whose 
recommendation was warmly seconded 
by Julius Lessing, Director of the Kunst- 
gewerbe Museum in Berlin. Under both 
of these men he has had thorough training 
in various branches of museum work, 
which has given him exceptional pre- 
paration for the duties of his new po- 
sition here. Though still a young man 
he has already achieved a high reputa- 
tion among museum authorities and other 
connoisseurs in Europe, by whom he is 
regarded as one of the ablest of the younger 
generation of scholars who make a special- 
ty of the history of art from the expert 
point of view. His university degree 
was obtained at Heidelberg, where be- 
sides being a student he was for a year 
and a half the assistant of Henry Thode, 
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